i4         GROWING  DISCONTENT

had refrained from indirect intervention. He had as
little sympathy with State interference in the natural
laws of supply and demand as he had with ^the belief
that trading upon borrowed money is injurious to an
agricultural community. In his judgement protection
would be afforded most suitably to the fellahin by
establishing, under the auspices of the State, a Bank
which, lending money at a low rate of interest, could
secure indirectly the expenditure of the loan upon the
land. For a while the new Bank was successful, and
the semi-private concerns, which hitherto had held
the field, were unable to meet the competition of their
powerful rival. But no long time passed before the
necessity of distributing larger dividends obliged the
management to consider the interests of shareholders
as well as those of clients: and it cannot be said that
Lord Cromer's expedient removed the canker.

Nor were Egyptians of influence in provincial circles
any better pleased with the new fruits of British
control. Especially were they irritated by the airs of
independence and of indifference to the old authority
which the fellahin displayed, and they made no secret
of their belief that the constant interference of the
Government in matters of purely domestic concern
was the cause of this lamentable state of affairs. They
complained bitterly that their own opinion and views
were never solicited. There was some truth in this
grievance. In the remarkable Constitution bestowed
upon Egypt in the first few months of the Occupation,
a place was found for local or Provincial Councils,
whose members would advise the Central Govern-
ment upon subjects of local concern. Certainly,
individual Notables were anxious enough to be elected
to these Councils: but the competition among them
arose from a substantial belief that a seat was the
shortest way to preferment, rather than from a con-
viction that members performed any useful service to